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VIEW OF BERLIN AND JONES' FACTORY (NO. 1) 

DEPARTMENT OF. USEFUL ART. 



Envelopes; their History, Uses, Prog- 
ress of Manufacture, &c 

THE BERLIN & JONES ESTABLISHMENT. 



The little paper enclosure which we term 
"envelope," sustains such an important relation 
to our social, commercial, political, and moral 
world, as to render it eminently worthy of no- 
tice at our hands. It has now become the vade- 
mecum of thought transportation — crossing 
seas, threading rivers, chasing up railways, ex- 
ploring the solitary paths of the forest and 
plains, pursuing expresses and telegraphic mes - 
sengers ; it is almost everywhere doing, for rich 
and poor alike, its good offices and trusty services. 

Thousands of hands are daily busy in its pro- 
duction — beautiful machinery is called in to requi- 
sition to cheapen and perfect the processes — ele- 
gant stores are fitted up for its exclusive sale — 
large capital and the best business talent are ab- 
sorbed inits trade : let us look into its history, 
advert to its uses, detail the cunning processes of 
its manufacture — it will be a half hour spent 
agreeably and with profit. 

- We find, by reference to the Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, London, 1754, that "envelope" 
was a term used to define a work of earth or forti- 
fication, sometimes in the form of a simple para- 
pet, at others a small rampart with parapet. 
The engineers then used to enclose a camp, or 
exposed spoty^awthan envelope. The changes 
which this single word has undergone illustrate 
those modifications of meaning and application 
of words which are still going on in our lan- 
guage : from being a general term of wide signi- 
fication it has now become a specific name for a 
specific thing. 

The first use of the paper enclosure in its pres- 
ent shape was in France, by the perfumers who 
made envelopes for powders, paste, scents, which 
became highly popular in the generation of our 
grandfathers. As there is nothing new under 
the sun, we find the cunning Japanese have used 



the same enclosure for many generations, not 
only for the purposes of packing tooth powders, 
perfumes, &c, but also for our more modern uses 
as postal carriers. 

Envelopes, as postal packages, came into use in 
Great Britain after the act of Parliament, Au- 
gust 17th, 1839, regulating the rates of postage 
by weight instead of by the number of pieces. 
Since that time their use has become general, both 
by government and the people. 

The availability of the envelope was early 
detected in this country; but our postal laws 
being hampered with the absurd regulation of 
charging postage upon the number of pieces, or 
sheets, instead of upon their weight, its use was 
restricted to notes and private enclosures, until 
the modification of the postal laws to charge post- 
age by weight. This was by act of Congress, 
July 1st, 1845 — since which time the envelope has 
become a necessity, owing to its utility, its econ- 
omy, its convenience, and its privacy. 

Previous to that act, a Mr. Pierson, of New- 



York, (in 1843) commenced the manufacture of 
envelopes, by a hand process, using little or no 
machinery. The process was so painstaking 
and slow as to make the cost of the article pro- 
duced too great, and, in consequence, his business 
did not prosper. Mr. P. became discouraged, 
and, for a time, gave up the business. 

In 1847, Jacob Berlin (father of Henry C. Ber- 
lin, of the present firm of Berlin & Jones), a man 
of sagacity and enterprise, purchased the little 
establishment of Mr. Pierson, and commenced the 
manufacture, on a larger scale, and more im- 
proved modes, at 180 Fulton-street, New- York. 
Still the business did not prosper, and after a fair 
trial of a few months, Mr. Berlin was ready to 
retire, discouraged. As he could not find a 
purchaser, he had to keep his hands and machin- 
ery employed. A reward soon came. Thempa- 
thetic public and government began to call for 
envelopes for mail uses, and Mr. Berlin was un- 
able to supply the demand. 

In 1853 Mr. Berlin sold his entire business to 
Messrs. Win. G. West and Henry C. Berlin, and 
retired with a competence earned in laudable en- 
terprise. The new proprietors immediately in- 
creased their facilities for production, occupying 
the premise 67 Pine-street, New- York. These 
facilities proving insufficient, Mr. West, in 1854, 
built a large six-story building, with basement 
and sub-cellars, in the rear of 120 William-street, 
New- York, where the manufacture and sale were 
prosecuted with energy and success. In 1856 Mr. 
West retired, and the present firm of Berlin & 
Jones was formed. 

In May, of that j'ear, the new firm, to accom- 
modate its immense business, moved its sales- 
rooms to 134 William-street, where they still re- 
main, commanding and directing a heavy trade. 
So greatly had the business increased in 1857 as 
to compel the removal of the factory to more spa- 
cious premises up-town (see cut 1) where 
they have facilities for producing 600,000 per 
day, or 200,000,000 per year, of every size, 
quality, and kind known in the trade, as Busi- 
ness- Legal Document, Detector, Embossed, 
Opaque Silvered, Wedding, Mourning, Drug] 
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Pay, Cloth-lined, and Business-Illustrated envel- 
opes. These figures show the magnitude of con- 
sumption of the article. At the salesroom a stock 
of from fifteen to twenty millions is always kept 
on hand to answer any demand. Orders come 
from all parts of the Union, the Canadas and 
Provinces, South America, "West Indies, East 
Indies, and even from Europe. Prices vary, of 
course, with quality, size, &c. — running from 
sixty cents to sixty dollars per thousand. So 
steady has been the demand that even during the 
"panic" (1857-58) this manufactory did not 
discharge any of their regular hands. 

A3 the process of manufacture is interesting, 
showing what ingenuity has been brought to bear 
in producing and cheapening the envelope, we 
will here briefly advert to it. 

The old style of hand-making was laborious 
enough. First a pattern of the required size was 
made and by this pattern the envelope was cut 
with hand shears or chisels— girls doing the fold- 
ing also by hand. One thousand per day was the 
ordinary turn-out for one set of hands ! Now, a 
fine steel cutter, or die, does the work of cutting, 
the steam power applied being a two-horse power, 
which forces the cutter through from three hun- 
dred to five hundred sheets at one application. 
These sheets are made of specific surfaces for 
special kinds and sizes of envelopes, so that in 
cutting them there may be very little waste. 
When cut the open form of the envelope is carried 
to the "gummer," who gums the lappets with 
the adhesive, generally made of dissolved gum 
Arabic. A good hand will gum from fifty to 
sixty thousand per da}'. (See cut No. 2). After 
gumming, the still open envelopes are placed upon 
a series of sliding shelves to dry. By the aid of 
hot air, applied through steam-pipes, the drying 
occupies but a few moments. They are then 
borne to the folding machine (see cut No. 4), 
through which they are passed with great ra- 
pidity, coming out perfectly shaped and closed, 
ready for the counter's hands, who counts and 
bands them into packages of twenty-five, after 
having discarded any that may not bo perfectly 
folded and finished. With every second of time 



an envelope must be fed to the insatiate arms 
which extend to receive it, then withdrawn into 
the machine where the side and bottom flaps are 
pasted and folded over with unerring precision, 
and pressed down to a perfect point upon the 
three impinging edges — the fourth flap being 
folded over but left unsealed. This is all done in 
a mere moment of time, and the envelope drops 
upon the table before the counter, ready for the 
bands and packing box. Twenty-five are put in 
a package and twenty packages in a box — mak- 
ing five hundred in each box. Those imperfect 
from any cause are laid aside and afterward 
sorted, packed and sold as inferior quality. There 
is a counting apparatus attached to the folding 
machine ; but as it counts all, good and bad, it 
is not used by the manufacturers named — as they 
allow no imperfect work to go out as perfect. 

After being boxed they are lowered to the la- 
belling room, where, after being again carefully 
examined, the boxes are labelled and stacked, 
ready for delivery. 

It will be readily seen that these several pro- 
cesses, though apparently simple, still necessitate 
incredible watchfulness and care. The constant 
attendance of competent overseers is required to 
prevent any slighting or neglect of the operatives. 
The vast number of poor and imperfect envelopes 
constantly pushed upon the market, are from 
manufactories ordered with less care and expense. 

As an instance of the extent to which the self- 
sealing envelope has been introduced, we may 
mention this interesting fact : In the year 1850, 
Messrs. Thaddeus Davids & Co., of New-York, 
manufactured from twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds of wafers per day. Counting two thou- 
sand to. the pound, we have about three millions 
per day, then manufactured and sold. Now, we 
learn, the amount called for is so small that but 
twenty-five pounds per day (or fifty thousand in 
number) are made — a falling off owing almost 
entirely to the substitution of the self-sealer for 
the wafer. 

The stamped envelope is not so largely used as 
it was first supposed it would be, owing to the 
inconvenience of always obtaining them, to their 



danger of being soiled or lost, and to the fact that 
an accidental wrong direction destroys them for 

urther use. Postage stamps have become a cur- 
rency, equally valuable in all parts of the coun- 
try, and are, hence, largely used for small remit- 
tances. This renders them more available than 
the stamped envelope, and henco they are more 
generally preferred. 

The business of the manufacture of envelopes 
is overdone. Too many are engaged in it. As a 
consequence, the big fishes must consume the 
little ones — the small manufacturer must give 
way before the multiplied facilities, capital, and 
business resources of the big establishments. We 
cannot find a better piece of advice to small pro- 
ducers than to get out of the trade. And, as in- 
dicative of what is coming, we may mention the 
fact that Berlin & Jones have lately reduced their 
prices fully ten per cent, below those hitherto 
current for all grades of envelopes. Their im- 
mense facilities renders this great reduclion fea- 
sible. The great public, which has to use and to 
pay for these useful articles, will not regret any 
reduction in their cost. 

Numbers of "patent" envelopes have been put 
upon the market, but have all failed of success, 
for the reason that while they did not add to the 
security and convenience of the thing, they did 
add to its cost — in some cases very materially. 
This is the case of the newly introduced " ruled" 
envelope. It has simply three black lines printed 
on the inside of the lower lappet of the envelope. 
These lines show through, so as to enable a per- 
son to write the direction evenly by them, before 
the letter is put in. A business man wants no 
6uch school-boy contrivance ; and as the printing 
of the lines is a "patent, " and adds materially to 
the expense of producing the envelope, it is not 
likely to have a very extensive " run." 

The quantity of paper consumed in the manu- 
facture is enormous. A large number of mills 
make paper exclusively for this business, em- 
ploying many hundreds of people and heavy cap- 
ital. The firm of Berlin & Jones, alone, consume 
from five to ten tons of mill paper per week, in 
their business ! This amount is sometimes much 
exceeded, as in the case of heavy extra orders 

The trade living at a distance, who require sup- 
plies, in any amount, have only to write to the 
manufacturers (Messrs. Berlin & Jones) for sam- 
ples and accompanying prices, when they will be 
furnished with the samples by which to make 
any order. 
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